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THE ALDINE. 



MUSIC. 

MATTERS ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

IT is not altogether true " that a prophet is without honor in his 
own country," although prophets seem to thrive better in climes 
foreign to their nativity. That which is true of prophets is in like 
degree true of musicians, and this theme is suggested by the re- 
markable successes of several American singers in Europe. 

In these later days the curriculum of the American vocalist in- 
cludes a sojourn of a few years in London, Paris, Leipsic, or Milan 
in study ; then a return home, with a year or two of concert or 
opera (varying in time according to the extent of the repertoire) ; 
then a farewell concert and a return to Europe for fresh fields to 
conquer. A cordial reception in Europe is a certain precursor of 
a most hearty welcome home, for the average American taste has 
not the nerve to fully evince its appreciation of home talent until it 
has received the indorsement of the foreign press and people. So 
it matters not how well an artist may sing or play, or how compe- 
tent instruction and improvement he or she may acquire at home, 
the baptism of salt water is essential to artistic regeneration and an 
entry into the society of musical apostles on this side of the ocean. 
We are sorry to admit that American, snobbery goes even farther 
than this. It drives artists of merit to the necessity of doffing their 
patronymics and donning some more euphonious name with an 
Italian ending. Even so excellent an artist as Mdlle. Albani had 
not the courage to appear as plain Miss Emma Throckmorton, or 
Wynkoop (or some other equally honest old Dutch name — we arc 
not sure if we have the right one), but adopted for her artist-title 
the name of her American home. But even classic Albany could 
not survive the change of climate, and for an i exchanged a y. 
One might be justified in resenting this last mutilation by the in- 
quiry — " y my i, how could you ? " 

Mrs. Jenny Van Zandt, a very admirable lady and vocalist of 
good repute, took a foreign course and came back Madame Van 
Zini. While we write, news comes that Mrs. Imogene Brown, of 
this city, has made her cUb&t in opera in London as Mdlle. Imogene 
Orelli, in the rdle of Violetta, and was not successful. The cause 
of her failure is not assigned, but may it not be owing to her aban- 
donment of a very worthy and by no means discordant name? 
The fact is, people would naturally expect more of a Mademoiselle 
Orelli than of plain Mrs. Brown, and if, instead of an Italian miss, 
they found themselves in the presence of an American matron, it 
might have biased their judgment in respect to her vocal accom- 
plishments. But it is not necessary to continue the enumeration. 
Let us hope that a better feeling in such matters is approaching. 
It was an encouraging sign that when Miss Jennie Bull com- 
menced her operatic career with much eclat in Italy, she retained 
the name which her worthy parents gave her. Certainly she, if 
any, would have been excused for adopting, for instance, Mdlle. 
Bovini, or Bullini. She finds no difficulty with ber name, however; 
for, despite it, two operatic managers, we hear, are negotiating for 
her appearance next season, and Americans will have the opportu- 
nity of stamping their seal of approval on another fine contralto 
and superb actress. 

The English papers, just now, are quite full of the successes of 
the " great American contralto," Miss Antoinette Sterling (not 
Sterlini, we are happy to chronicle), who has quite taken our 
usually staid and phlegmatic English cousins by storm. Miss 
Sterling, it will be remembered, was educated musically in Ger- 
many, and there acquired a taste for German songs, especially of a 
dramatic character, which she sought to make popular with the 
American public. We suppose we must admit that the taste of a 
mixed audience is not quite up to this class of songs. Those 
which Miss Sterling particularly favored were very short, and it 
took three to make a unit, not to say a unique, performance. So 
they stood A B C on the programme. As the audience did not 
understand German, there was always an uncertainty as to when 
"A" ended and "B" began, and usually it was not until "C" 
closed with her bow that her hearers took in the situation and ap- 
plauded her really heroic devotion to high art. 

" But," asks one, "do not people rave over Italian music though 
they do not comprehend the words?" Yes, to be sure; first 
because it is the fashion ; and second, because the less one hears 
of the libretto, the better ; or, rather, to be serious, the Italian style 
is commonly florid, and the artistic execution pleases the ear. We 
wouldn't like a canary's singing any better if we did hear the 
words; but a poll-parrot, whose style is massive, must articulate 
plainly to be at all appreciated. Miss Sterling did not excel in the 
Italian school. She sang the music correctly and conscientiously, 
but her heart was notin it. Neither was her voice sufficiently flex- 
ible, and when compared with Adelaide Phillipps, or Annie Louise 
Cary, the result was unfavorable. But in the didactic school she 
had no superior. The grandest themes from the oratorios, or 
Bach's Passion Music, and the simplest ballads were given with 
like earnestness and true feeling. In the one she was sublime ; in 
. the other, majestic. The hypercritical will smile at the strength of 
this last expression. It is commonly supposed that any one can 
sing a ballad or an ordinary hymn tune. We do not find it so in 
daily life. Not one in a hundred can give to ballads and church 
music a proper and effective rendering, and it is these minor works 
that stir the hearts of the people. 

We recall a notable instance at Horace Greeley's funeral. The 
principal musical selection was " I know that my Redeemer liv- 
eth," admirably sung by Miss Kellogg. To Miss Sterling and a 
double quartette was assigned Zundel's simple composition to 
Bonar's " Beyond the smiling and the weeping." The deep 
pathos of her wonderful voice filled every heart, and even the 
matchless aria from the " Messiah " was forgotten after this unam- 
bitious but soulful selection. 

In the various accounts concerning Miss Sterling's reception in 
London, we find her singing this class of music which is best suited 
to her voice. She does not appear to have added largely to her 
repertoire. Save acquiring the contralto part in G. A. Macfarren's 
•new oratorio of "St. John the Baptist," we do not note any 
changes in her programmes. She has sung at the Crystal Palace 
Concerts, at Boosey's Ballad Concerts, at Riviere's, and many 
others, and as a crowning glory sang not before but to the Queen 
(note the distinction), in the drawing-room, at the close of a royal 
dinnerparty. The programme included Lieder : (a) " Der Dop- 



pelganger," Schubert; (b) "Neue Lieber," Mendelssohn; song, 
" The Three Fishers " (by request), Hullah; ballad, "O don't be 
sorrowful, darling," Molloy. 

We Republicans can hardly measure the importance to an artis: 
of such a compliment from the Queen. We know what stress to 
place upon an appearance before the reigning family at Wash- 
ington, particularly at a public levee or when we want an office ; 
but. before a queen imagination fails to interpret it adequately. 
We can well imagine that the native talent looked on with wonder- 
ing eyes at this royal recognition of republican institutions. To us, 
her appearance in the home of Charles Kingsley, the composer of 
the " Three Fishers " and " The Sands o' Dee," which she also 
sang for him, seems hardly less interesting; but we were not 
brought up under the shadow of royalty. 

Every one will be glad of Miss Sterling's success, and her 
numerous admirers will watch her progress with interest. She has 
not attained the highest pinnacle, and with such talent she has no 
right to stop short of it in the peculiar school to which her voice is 
adapted. We like to see growth in musical culture, and nothing 
in music is so melancholy as to see a really gifted artist fail in the 
degree of attainment which discriminating friends have predicted 
for her. 

Among the many instrumentalists of merit with whom the public 
is familiar. Miss M. E. Toedt, the violinist, stands high. Her art- 
istic career has been attended with numerous difficulties. Genius 
and large means are seldom wedded in early life. If they are, they 
rarely produce any great results. Mendelssohn is a notable excep- 
tion. But genius seems rather to fall upon those in humble life, 
and Miss Toedt is not an exception. Her opportunity for study 
has been necessarily restricted, though she has been a most labori- 
ous student. At last, she has been able to perfect her arrange- 
ments for a thorough course of study in Europe, and expects to sail 
this month. Her friends in New York, and also of Plymouth 
Church, in Brooklyn, gave her testimonial concerts in those cities 
respectively, and, we are glad to learn, realized a handsome return 
to her. We wish her the highest success. Women violinists are a 
rarity, and it is a field in which they are adapted to attain emi- 
nence. We don't hold that the violin was made for man, nor man 
for the violin. For that matter, woman has a right to do any thing 
that man does, provided she can do it as well. So we hope she 
will come back the "great American violinist," and we solicit for 
her in advance an opportunity to play to, and not before, the then 
royal household at Washington. It should count for as much as a 
like performance in any nation. 

While we write, the Thomas Garden Concerts are in successful 
operation for the season, and thronged as usual. In New York, at 
least, genius, though sometimes slow of appreciation, is not alto- 
gether neglected. The accomplished maestro had a tangible proof, 
$3,500 cash in a silver casket from his New York admirers, and a 
testimonial concert and a dinner from the Brooklyn Philharmonic. 
The brilliancy of the last season of the latter is mainly due to him, 
and the Society's coffers are enriched some $4,000, which, added 
to the surplus of the previous season, gives it the comfortable 
assurance, for a " rainy day," of nearly $6,000. This may enable 
them to carry out the much-desired object of establishing a perma- 
nent chorus in Brooklyn, which in time may rival the famous Han- 
del arid Haydn, of Boston. The subject was, in fact, presented at 
the annual election of directors by one of the younger members of 
the board, and elicited quite an animated discussion. It was very 
clearly shown that Brooklyn has sufficient, most excellent material 
for such a chorus, which could be readily rallied and royally held 
under the baton of Thomas. The conservative element in the 
board, however, was disposed to view the project as a little outside 
of the scope of the philharmonic, or rather, as requiring more 
energy, we think, than many of the board desire to put forth in a 
matter not absolutely essential to its success. Nevertheless, it may 
yet come to pass, and this great metropolis (for New York and 
Brooklyn are practically one) will not be put to the humiliating 
necessity of sending to a distant city whenever it is desired to pro- 
duce any important choral works. Thus far Brooklyn has made 
the nearest approach to a genuine philharmonic concert. There 
is enough musical and business enterprise in the present board of 
directors of the Society to make the concerts thoroughly philhar- 
monic. 

Plymouth Church, which failed in its generous efforts to force a 
six months' leave of absence on its pastor, continue his salary and 
pay all his traveling expenses during a tour in Europe, has suc- 
ceeded with its organist, John Zundel, on a somewhat smaller 
scale. Zundel was one of the pioneers of congregational music, 
and for nearly twenty years has done excellent and almost contin- 
uous service in this church. He is now pretty well advanced in 
life. Over a quarter of a century ago he was band-master of the 
Russian Imperial Band. He is now close on to sixty, and much 
enfeebled by ill-health. So the church tendered the old and faith- 
ful musician a four months' leave of absence, and a few of the 
prominent members of the congregation generously provided the 
means to meet the unusual expenses of a trip to Germany, his 
former home. His salary is continued meanwhile, and a member 
of the church supplies his place at the organ. Sending ministers 
to Europe is a favorite pastime of prosperous churches, but this 
generosity rarely extends to organists, no matter how long and 
faithfully they have performed the important duties devolving upon 
them. On the contrary, when organists begin to fail in health or 
power, they are usually turned out, like old horses, to die, and the 
places which knew them once are-filled with sprightly sprigs whose 
ideas of churchly organ music comprise selections and adaptations 
from the latest operas, or poorly concealed fantasias or variations 
on the Offenbachian themes of the day. 

It may be a little too early to prophecy the musical work of the 
coming year ; but it is about certain that there will be two operatic 
companies in the field, the Strakosch Italian and the Kellogg Eng- 
lish troupes. It is intimated that Strakosch intends to discard the 
treasury-depleting "star" system, and give opera which shall be 
equally sustained in every part. Then we shall have the two Phil- 
harmonics, the Thomas Symphonies, and the thousand-and-one 
minor concerts which draw rather on the sympathies than the 
admiration of the public. One can never complain again of a 
dearth of music in New York. The frequency of concerts is 
enough to drive a musical critic crazy, if he had the hardihood to 
attend even a small proportion of them. 



DRAMA. 

BOOTH'S THEATRE. 

The most elegant and costly theatre in America, Booth's, has 
recently changed hands, its original proprietor, Mr. Edwin Booth, 
having become bankrupt. Many reasons have been given for the 
causes of the financial disaster which has overtaken the great tra- 
gedian in connection with his management of the beautiful theatre 
bearing his name. The original cost of the house is said to have 
been too much ; the sources of income outside of the theatrical 
representations were too small; immense sums were spent upon 
the production of Shakspearean and other plays, thus eating up a 
good share of the profits ; the auditorium of the theatre was too 
small ; the " star " system of acting was pursued ; and last, but not 
least, the American love for Shakspearean plays has been overesti- 
mated. There were, doubtless, grains of truth in all of these rea- 
sons, which, combined, proved sufficient to bankrupt Mr. Booth. 
So long as the State does not aid dramatic representations in this 
country, as it does in France, a theatre must be self-supporting. 
That' a laudable attempt was made on the part of Mr. Edwin 
Booth, acknowledged to be our leading delineator of Shakspearean 
characters, to place his house upon a solid foundation, can not be 
denied. The pity is that he has failed. Not until Booth's Theatre 
was built did the present generation of Americans have the opportu- 
nity of seeing Shakspeare's dramas interpreted with almost histor- 
ical accuracy ; with a wealth and beauty of stage settings which 
would do credit to any European theatre. All that was attempted 
at Booth's was on the same scale of magnificence and. with the 
same careful attention to details. As an art educator of the people, 
we owe much to Mr. Edwin Booth, and the place his house once 
held in the legitimate drama will not soon be forgotten. With all 
this elaborate setting, however, it may be doubted if the Shak- 
spearean plays brought out ever paid. The public appeared to 
take a deeper interest in the star actor than in the play, and if it 
patronized the house at all, did so for the purpose of comparing 
one great actor with another. Even Mr. Booth could not always 
succeed in drawing full houses, and no play of Shakspeare's pro- 
duced attained the popularity of many modern society plays. 
Lament this as we will, it is nevertheless a fact. 

Soon after the failure of Mr. Booth, his theatre passed into the 
hands of Messrs. Jarrett & Palmer, of Niblo's Garden. These 
gentlemen are making extensive preparations for the opening of 
the autumn season, and to that end have engaged Miss Charlotte 
Cushman and Mr. George Vandenhoff. Shakspeare's plays will 
be revived, and some of the best modern plays which have 
achieved success in Europe, will be reproduced. 

Under the management of Mr. J. B. Booth a number of good 
actors appeared at. Booth's Theatre, and many fine plays were 
given. The former included Madame Janausheck, Miss Neilson, 
and Mr. John McCullough, as well as Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Booth: 
Earlyin the summer Mr. Maurice Grau assumed the management, 
giving the public a limited season of Salvini. 



BARNUM'S HIPPODROME. 

Some months since, the veteran showman, P. T. Barnum, opened' 
in New York City an immense building, covering a whole square 
of ground, between Madison and Fourth avenues, and Twenty- 
sixth and Twenty-seventh streets, which he called a Roman Hip- 
podrome. The place has proved immensely popular, and audi- 
ences estimated at from eight to ten thousand people have thronged 
to each performance. The circus element has been entirely elimi- 
nated from the programme, processions and a series of races both 
novel and exciting taking its place. It may safely be said- that 
never in the New World has so extensive a place of amusement 
been seen, while the entertainment offered is of a quality which 
ranks with the amusements of the ancient Greeks and Romans. So 
successful has Mr. Barnum been in catering to the public, that men 
and women of all professions and degrees have patronized him, 
while the religious press has joined with the secular in commend- 
ing the performance. This is the more remarkable when we con- 
sider that most of the amusement consists of races of various kinds 
— chariot races, the horses two and four abreast driven by women ; 
hurdle races; flat races, with women for riders; ostrich, elephant, 
camel, and other races, on a scale of magnificence never before 
seen in the United States. There is no public betting, or pool 
selling, but the excitement of the vast audiences rises to as n 'gh a 
pitch as at any horse race out of doors. And now and then a rider 
has been thrown, or a horse has stumbled in the presence of the 
people — circumstances which appear to be enjoyed, than other- 
wise. For the horse races Mr. Barnum purchased thoroughbred 
English horses, importing them, as well as bringing out well- 
trained English jockeys to ride them. As an artistic sight, there 
can hardly be any thing finer than a lot of horses in motion at the 
top of their speed, whether racing in the Italian style, or with riders 
upon their backs. Away from the wilds of Texas and the prairies 
of the West, we have few good riders of horses. Any thing which 
encourages a love for horseback riding among either sex is to be 
commended. One of the dazzling features of Mr. Barnum's Hip- 
podrome, is what he calls the " Congress of Nations," a procession 
or pageant representing most of the courts of the Old World, in- 
cluding the present crowned heads of Europe, the first Napoleon, 
and Washington. The Queen of England, Emperors of Prussia 
and China, Sultan of Turkey, Czar of Russia, Pope of Rome, etc., 
are personated by people who bear a fancied resemblance to them, 
and they are drawn over the ring of the Hippodrome in triumphal 
cars, or in state carriages, surrounded by exact imitations of their 
retainers, bearing the flags of the nations and of the royal person- 
ages represented. This great procession is elaborately beautiful, 
and eclipses any thing of the kind attempted in modern times. 
One may journey throughout Europe without the opportunity of 
witnessing half the royal pomp and splendor which can be seen at 
Barnum's in an hour. The Congress of Nations derives its chief 
merit from being an exact imitation of what it professes to repre- 
sent. The Hippodrome also contains a large and valuable collec- 
tion of animals, the most extensive, probably, of any in America. 
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